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RUGS AND CARPETS 


An International Exhibition of Contemporary 
Industrial Art. 


Exhibitions of contemporary industrial art have been 
shown by The Metropolitan Museum of Art for twenty 
years. Some of these have been comprehensive displays of 
house furnishings arranged in room schemes, others have 
been restricted to a single industry and to American prod- 
ucts. The recent exhibition of Rugs and Carpets, though 
limited to one industry, was international and included 
representative current work of firms, designers, and crafts- 
men of the United States and twelve countries in Europe: 
Austria, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, England, Finland, 
France, Germany, Holland, Italy, Poland, Sweden, Switzer- 
land. 

All the industrial art exhibitions of the Metropolitan 
Museum have been selective; participation has been by in- 
vitation only. In some the selection has been of objects 
ready for market, in others the Museum has invited artists 
and manufacturers to collaborate in the production of en- 
tirely new designs. The former became part of the record 
of contemporary design, the latter a promise of things to be. 
In both the Museum has sought, as was stated in the catalog 
of the last comprehensive exhibition, to present “the facts 
of design today, and the enterprise of today’s thoughtful 
experiment, as an earnest of the facts of design of tomor- 
row—the one for record, the other for faith.” 

In this collection of rugs and carpets, fact and promise 
alike are present and to each both craftsmen and manufac- 
turer contribute. While in America the craftsmen seem a 
forlorn minority, most countries abroad recognize the in- 
dustry of the hand as an important economic asset, and 
numerous small organizations, producing only handwork, 
supply in the aggregate vast quantities of objects and mate- 
rials used in house furnishings, in public buildings, and in 
costume. The great flexibility of the textile arts, the ease 


with which fabric design shapes itself in the technical 
process, the amenity of pliant fiber to the hand, the divers- 
ity of fibers available, and the endless possibilities of dyes 
and pigments combine to bring the craftsmen opportunities 
exceeded in range only by architecture, itself a congeries of 


crafts. 
Serial production by its very regularity demands that 


certain mechanically feasible qualities of material be turned 
to use. We find here a new respect for the inherent qualities 
of material, seen in numerous mechanical experiments with 
texture the manipulation of the yarn itself, with dyes, com- 
binations of fibers, and treatments of surface by shearing 
or by varying the weave structures to obtain what might be 
termed automatic pattern. This implies a decent regard for 
the value of the stuff itself—the way it grows and is built— 
a recognition that, whether or not it may become the vehicle 
of motives consciously devised and perhaps significant as 


ornament or as symbol it has an intrinsic design-quality. 
This exhibition did not set apart hand and machine 


products, unique pieces and those produced in scores to the 
same model appear side by side, for it has been the Mu- 
seum’s purpose always to show that design is the gauge. 


TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL of FASHION 


1680 BROADWAY (near 52d St.} NEW YORK, N.Y. 
Internationally Celebrated Graduates 
Intensive Winter and Spring Courses 
REGISTER NOW 

Pronounced by all competent to judge, the 
foremost school of its kind. Full or optional 
courses for beginners or advanced students, 
in all phases of Costume Design, Illustra- 
tion, Sketching, Styling, Forecasting, Fabric 
Analysis, Draping, Stage, Screen, Textile 
Design, Interior Decoration, Window and In- 
terior Display, Men's Fashions, Fashion Jour- 
nalism, Life Class. Day and Eve. The Traphagen School 
of Fashion operates under an Absolute Charter granted 
by the Board of Regents of the University of the State 
of N. Y. Teachers acquire professional methods for 
classroom or personal needs. Alertness Credits. Studio 
Sales Dept. disposes of our students’ work. Every mem- 
ber of advanced classes often placed by our free 
Placement Bureau. Send for Circular 10. 


The Traphagen School for over ten years won high- 
est honors in every competition it has entered. 


Not the Most Expensive But the Best 
Investigate Before Registering Elsewhere 


155 Wimbleton Drive 


PUPPETRY IMPRINTS 


Send a 3c stamp for a copy of the 1937-8 Pup- 
petry Bulletin, which describes over fifty books 
on puppets, and tells where to get puppets and 
puppet supplies, shows and instruction, for every 
home and school requirement. 
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CREATIVE 


By WILLIAM H. VARNUM 


Secs book is a pioneer in the field 
modern design. It presents the crea- 


of 
iP tive design approach to the designing of 
modern furniture, the keynote of which is space 
and simplicity. This is a new method of approach 
in designing and requires a readjustment of the pre- 
vailing terminology. Under this new impulse the terms 
volume, mass, and form assume new importance and require 
a new interpretation. The author has illustrated and clearly 
defined these terms. His work is based on an extensive analytical 
study of the works of both European and American designers. 
160 pages; 159 illustrations. $2.50. 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS IN DESIGN By William H. Varnum 


For designing in wood, clay, and metal this book is a very practical 
guide. It covers structural design, the refinement of contours, and the 
enrichment of surfaces. Charts are used to show the color harmony 
that should exist between furniture, trim, side walls, and ceiling. 
Workers in the various crafts will find the book stimulating and help- 
ful. 248 pages; 421 illustrations. $4.00. 


DESIGN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
20 South Third St., Columbus, Ohio 
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10 LARGE SMARTLY 
STYLED CHRISTMAS CARDS 


Each different, variety of discriminating Christmas 
paper, colors, and envelopes. Individual in style, these 
cards are a departure from the usual commercial 
Christmas greeting. They are the type that appeal 
to both men and women of taste. Created by Design 
Laboratories these cards are exclusive. Series A post- 


paid $1.00. 


12 “SMALLISH” . . . 
CHRISTMAS GREETINGS 


Done in a modern manner with cleverly combined color schemes 
and envelopes, size 31/16x41/16. Just the thing for Christ- 
mas packages. Series B postpaid $1.00. 


50 POPULAR TWO-FOLD CHRISTMAS 
CARDS PRINTED WITH YOUR NAME, $1.00 


Each folder will be printed with your name to harmonize with 
the friendly appealing sentiment within. They come 12 different 
designs assorted to the box. Series C postpaid $1.00. 


Series A can be obtained in lots of 120 for $10 
Series B can be obtained in lots of 150 for $10 


Make checks or money orders payable to Design Laboratories. 


DESIGN LABORATORIES 


Room No. 205 20 S. Third St., Columbus, Ohio 


The grouping of pieces according to countries of origin was 
not possible because of the varied sizes and colors of the 
rugs. For the observant visitor, however, the several na- 
tional or regional interpretations of style seemed to group 
themselves by design. There were the well-known Scandi- 


navian rya flossa, and réllakan weaves, which Finns, Ger- 
mans, and Swiss have also used; knotted and tufted hand- 
woven structures common to many countries and their me- 
chanical imitations in Axminister and chenille types; hard 
tapestry weaves that belong to many cultures, yet so often 
are called Gobelins; plus-woven pile fabrics such as the 
Wilton of England and Austria; Aubusson weaves and the 
deep-pile textures from France; relief treatments from 
Czechoslovakia, Denmark, and Holland; hooked rugs from 
our own southern states; and finally most of these same 
types in the regular stock of American manufacturers. 

On the side of pattern and motive, the choice of pieces 
for an exhibition of rugs is bound to be difficult. As in 
painting or architecture there are creative spirits that soar 
and hack designers that walk; those who find the way and 
others more numerous, who build the road. In results there 
are rugs that stay on the floor, as the trade says, and others 
that defy it. Both are sincere contributions toward the 
elusive formulz by which the future will define the style of 
today. As to their qualitive standards of design, whose 
judgment shall be final? 


BACK NUMBERS! 


10 ISSUES OF OUR OWN SELEC- 
TION FROM THESE ISSUES: 


December 1935 
January 1936 


January 1937 
February 1937 


June 1936 March 1937 
September 1936 April. 1937 
November 1936 May 1937 
December 1936 June 1937 


You will find these back copies valuable to cut up for 
your illustration file, to supplement your available refer- 
ence supply, for additional convenience in classroom 
study, and to replace copies that may have become lost. 


DESIGN PUBLISHING CO., COLUMBUS, O. 
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From paintings made by the cave men in Southern France. 


CAVEMEN 


REHISTORIC mural art began around the two hundredth 
century B. C. The formal elegance of the bison from Alti- 

mira, Spain, the grandeur of outline in the Norwegian rock 
engraving of bear, elk, and whale, the richness of the Rhode- 
sian animal landscapes, the fury of the East Spanish hunts- 
men, the spontaneous ease with which the South African 
draftsmen mastered the difficult silhouettes of moving 
creatures; these are achievements which living artists and 
many others who are interested in living art have admired. 

For years scientists have been engaged in exploring and 
excavating the natural caves of France and Spain, striving 
to learn the story of the Stone Age civilization. 

The discovery of the paintings in the caves in the region 
of France and Spain was first made in 1879 by a Spanish 
nobleman, Marcelino de Sautula. He was engaged in dig- 
ging in one of the caves when his small daughter, who had 
accompanied him, discovered pictures of bulls on the ceiling. 
A faint outline, at first barely perceptible, resolved itself on 
closer inspection into a prehistoric design made up of deer, 
horses, wild boars and bison. 

The mural paintings and engravings of both animal and 
human forms that embellish scores of the walls of these 
limestone galleries seem to represent the artistic produc- 
tions of many centuries. They progress with a logical and 
increasing intelligence from the first crude symbolic draw- 
ings to the later productions of animal forms which have 
never been excelled by any modern artist. The subjects 
which the artists chose to immortalize were those with which 
they were most familiar: bison, stag, mammoth, wild boar, 
horse, wolf, goat, reindeer, and other species no longer in 
existence. The great majority of the finest paintings are of 
aimals that were used for food; the exceptions are for 
the most part poorly executed. Most intelligently drawn 
are the bison, excellently proportioned and embellished 
with simple and effective shading. Mural art of the Spanish 
raves was an integral and essential function of life, for these 
painted animals were almost certainly magic symbols used 


to insure successful hunting. The caveman artist made no 
attempt at grouping his animal forms. Some of them can 
scarcely be called pictures. They are rather a collection of 
pictures painted on the same rock canvas, and in some in- 
stances engravings have been drawn over others. Here and 
there appear head profiles and animal forms which have 
been left unfinished. 

The accompanying drawings, from various sources, 
serve to illustrate a few of the decorative attempts of the 
caveman artist. The excellence of the original drawings is 
the first thing to attract the attention of the observer. On 
closer study attention is drawn to the fact that there are no 
perspective compositions, and that the majority of the 
animal drawings have been executed in profile. Some are 
highly conventionalized, but they reveal an animal likeness 
nevertheless. Others are surprisingly realistic and portray 
evidence of unusual art ability. 

The masterpiece of the first artists is the representation 
of two reindeer shown at the heading of this page. The 
position of these two beautiful animals in the composition 
may have been accidental or intentional; either way it rep- 
resents an unusual feature of Paleolithic art. Worthy of 
attention is the ability of the artist to portray in such 
pleasing rhythm and simplicity, the beautiful spreading 
antlers. 

We can, as modern men, no longer believe in the magic 
efficacy of these rock paintings, but there is about them a 
deeper and more general magic quite beyond their beauty as 
works of art or their value as anthropological documents. 
Even in facsimile they evoke an atmosphere of antediluvian 
first things, a strenuous Eden where Adam drew the 
animals before he named them. It is even possible that 
among them are man’s earliest pictures. In any case, this 
is the way he drew and painted, apparently following con- 
tinuous tradition for thousands of years in parts of the 
earth as remote from each other as the North Cape of Nor- 
way and the Cape of Good Hope. 
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BUSHMEN 


HE BUSHMEN or Bosjesmen, a dwarf race, were un- 

doubtedly the aboriginals of Africa, and their descend- 
ants are met with today among the dwellers in the dense 
forests of Central Africa. They are regarded as the lowest 
in the scale of advancement of any of the African tribes, if 
not of all the primitive people of the world. They lived in 
rocky caves or in bush nest-like structures, and roamed in 
small bands, with their bows and poisoned arrows, over the 
hills and through the forests in search of wild animals for 
food. They secured protection from the deadly snake poison 
used on their arrows by cutting away the poisoned part as 
soon as the kill was made. Even though the Bushmen have 
been described as the most degraded of the whole human 
family, nevertheless, they must be credited with producing 
some of the most remarkable of all primitive sketches known 
to us. The numerous Bushmen paintings, rock etchings and 
sketches which have been found in their caves and inscribed 
on rocks near their water springs almost invariably repre- 
sent figures of men, and animals such as the monkey, ele- 
phant, cow, giraffe, rhinocerous, antelope and lion. The 
figures of the men are the most crudely drawn of all. Some 
of their subjects are supposed to represent religious ideas, 
while others illustrate incidents of the chase and of Bush- 
men mythology, and all must be regarded as portraying a 
distinct and definite purpose. 


An interesting example of Bushmen painted art is the 
group of ostriches and ostrich hunters shown above 
The skill with which the artist grouped the ostriche; 
is quite remarkable and shows no little knowledge of 
artistic arrangement. The ostriches seem to have 
detected the ruse of the hunters, who approached 
them in the disguise of other ostriches. If we were 
not told of the origin of this sketch we would hardly 
have thought to credit it to the most lowly of existing 
tribes of men. 


On page three a band of men are seen in pursuit 0 
some cattle thieves. Apparently the tall, athleti 
figures in pursuit are the Kaffirs, while the onal figures 
in gray represent the Bushmen. The artist has suc 
ceeded in reproducing swift movement in a ver 
realistic manner, and the reproduction of the animd 
figures seem superior to that of the human figures 


The Bushmen’s engravings are executed by chippili 
over the surface of a rock to produce a dotted appearance 
Some examples of their etchings are real works of art and 
portray a truly astonishing degree of skill. The painting 
were done with a feather dipped in grease, which had bee! 
mixed with colored clays‘and ochres. Their paintings an 
etchings are seldom seen together. As far as has been dls 
covered the colors used in the paintings were red, yellow 
brown, blue, black and white. 
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PHOLOS BY CLEVELAND MUSEUM 


All the pieces of Negro pottery shown in this illustration have been made within the past few years, but even though 
there may be some suggestion of degeneration in them, they are strong and simply done. The black ware of Ruanda 
and Misindi, as pictured, has a surface which feels like graphite, and on this surface the potter has scratched bands 
and triangular shapes with a blunt instrument. He has filled these spaces with a cross-hatching which varies from 
fine lines to those of a coarser thickness, thus modifying to some extent an otherwise monotonous smooth quality. 
The larger brown Mangbettu jug with a head motif presents another of his designs. In this the semi-curved lines 
are more in harmony with the odd shape of the vessel than straight lines would be. The small headcup at the left 


is an example of Negro woodcarving. 


HEN WE look back and contemplate the significant 

events which have transpired in the history of art 
since the birth of this century, we find not only outstanding 
developments, such as those which have taken place in the 
fields of painting and sculpture, but also that the design 
element in all of the art media has been brought into 
sharper focus. This is partly due to the fact that the artists 
of today, who are striving to follow in the footsteps of the 
old masters, the founders as it were, of the great tradition, 
have carried on to the best of their ability the re-discoveries 
made by the outstanding artists and craftsmen of the 19th 
century. On the other hand it may be said that the bring- 
ing to light of the achievements of primitive people has also 
had its share in renewing the form and design of art. 

For a long time the civilized world, as we know it, 
imagined that the environs of art encompassed only Egyp- 
tian, Greek, Romanesque, Renaissance and immediately 
post-Renaissance cultures. However, our modern crafts- 
men, not caring to restate in the same way the forms and 


patterns which had been bequeathed by the artists of thes 
older epochs, found in the creations of primitive peoples é 
vitality and a beauty not only novel and significant, but als 
of the kind for which they had been searching. 

However, somewhere around 1907 the more progressivt 
artists, then called fauves, idiots, madmen, and _ various 
other colorful appelations, made the acquaintanceship 
Negro art. They began earnestly to study the fetishes, 1 
copy and adapt the simple forms and strong designs of the 
different Negro motifs to the more modern subjects 0 
which they were then working. Through the efforts of thes 
artists the art of today has been immeasurably enrichet 
and if primitive art has assumed a place of seemingly undue 
importance because of the present day fad which it is et 
joying, it will be relegated to its rightful place in late 
years because regardless of what may be said against ! 
there can be no denying its esthetic importance. 

The element of form is one of the most important atl 
pronounced characteristics of all African Art. Afric 
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The Negro artist, even in some of his more recent creations in which commercialism has all but killed the art ele- 
ment, has much to tell us of his experiences and emotions concerning form. Seldom does he give the feeling of 
the surface of forms alone; he invariably includes or hints at the structure underneath. This quality is strikingly 
illustrated in the head cups, head rests, maternity fetishes, ceremonial cups and jugs shown here. In all of these 
various objects the form is so simple that it borders on the abstract. 


artists thought of and conceived form in three dimensions; 
they felt form as something round and solid. They must 
have carved their fetishes in the same way that they molded 
their pots and wove their raffia fibre cloths, for even in the 
designs there is a feeling of form or of something solid. 

In contrast to some of the best pottery of early Greece or 
of the nineteenth century, the Negro pots and jugs are not 
as refined in shape and texture, and yet their ruggedness 
has a certain beauty, not only in contour but in the few re- 
peat designs which have been incised or molded on the sur- 
faces. In the head cups one sees, in a measure, the degree of 
skill which these craftsmen had attained. 

To say that the Negro artists were not skillful, after see- 
ing some of the complicated interlacing motifs on the head 


‘} Cups, is as much as to refute some of the archaic sculptures 


of early Greece and those of the middle ages, which happily 
have little of the surface or photographic qualities which 
characterize the work of some of our more academically 
minded artists. The skill which they had does not, of 
course, coincide with our meaning of the word, but never- 
theless they did achieve some remarkable results when one 
considers that they had little to work with outside of native 


ability. 


These Negro designs are old. No one knows exactly 
where they came from or when the Negroes first began to 
lecorate their gods, their pottery, or themselves. Most of 
their finer motifs are symbolic and were connected with 
their religious ceremonies. All the Negro designs have a 


great freedom, and especially is this true of their decorated 
red back-cloth and their pieces of grass pile cloth. In this 
last named variety the raised designs are made by pulling 
fine grass through the weave and cutting off the tops. The 
backgrounds are generally of one solid color, such as a 
whitish yellow or a red tinged with violet, varying from a 
light tone to a semi-deep hue. In this branch of art the 
Negro does not, as is generally thought, go in for bright and 
garish colors. On the contrary, his combinations are re- 
served, simple and harmonious. 

The Negro was limited in outlook, but with a few simple 
motifs he achieved a variety of designs which few other 
peoples have done. His designs are never quite as compli- 
cated as those which came out of the weavers’ and dyers’ 
shops in Italy during the middle ages and the Renaissance, 
but as crude as some of them may be they are most expres- 


sive. 


When the white man came to Africa, the Negro artists, 
who were susceptible to new ideas, became more realistic 
and put aside the heritage left them by their ancestors. In 
their earlier work, when they were not interested in and 
knew nothing of commercialism, we can see in the carved 
cups, pottery, fetishes and textiles, a feeling for life. The 
designs were not realistic, but they had a certain ‘“‘discon- 
certing vitality” in the spontaneous forms and lines. The 
artists had not only vivid imagination and a profound com- 
pleteness of vision, but also a remarkably exquisite feeling 
for the materials which they used. This is most evident in 
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The example of Negro pile cloth above is all one piece; 
yet the weaver has made two distinct designs, each of 
which is an interesting pattern. The long light strips in 
one part are broken into shorter lengths than in tie 
second part. Small light squares outlined with a thick 
black line have appeared, and the whole character has 
been further changed by the introduction of three black 
line motifs which give a more subtle appearance. Here 
is a fine example of what can be done in varying a design: 
in one part there is a strong, robust and simple motif, in 
the second the same design is made more complicated 
by the breaking up of certain forms and the introduction 
of a greater number of smaller shapes which temper the 
once vigorous design. 


The illustration below shows an example of Negn 
pile cloth, indicating the Negro's method of 
repeating certain forms without becoming mop. 
otonous. In this the red cloth is a light blue-viole 
in parts and the raised design does not complete) 
cover the surface. This work, though it may be 
more pleasing, does not have the sirengil of 
some of the other pieces shown on these page, 
The wide stripes are somewhat thinner here, and 
are divided into three parts. The ‘small blac 
squares and triangles, though smaller, add , 
sparkle to the surface, and the introduction of the 
black lines which form squares give the design 
added interest. 
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their masks, carved cups, statues and weaving, for these 
objects speak for themselves, even though their symbolism 
is unknown. They are the mute evidences of the art of a 
jungle people. 

One of the most solid virtues with which a craftsman can 
be gifted is a feeling for his material, and this the African 
has. Wood is wood, iron is iron, ivory is ivory, and he 
knows how to get the best out of each. 

Another virtue of the African craftsman which may 
easily be overlooked when we observe his products so far 
removed from their original setting, is his feeling for color. 
Fortunate travelers who have seen an Africa undestroyed 
by so-called civilization can vouch for the native’s color 
sense. Given the dense green of forest, the rich brown of 
earth and of his own skin, he instinctively keeps to har- 
monious colors in everything he wears or uses. Polished 
bony and mahogany, mellow ivory, sun-bleached grasses, 
faffia dyed rust-red and brown, burnished copper, soft 
gourd-orange,—never a false note. In looking at African 
ibjects we may also remember that, like a child, primitive 
man is fascinated by movement. It is the fact that an 
object moves, rather than the object itself, which first 
attracts his attention, and it has been suggested that the 
origin of geometric design is to be sought in this love of 
‘spontaneous movement. Whether this is true or not, the 
geometric patterns with which the African decorates his 
‘household utensils are full of life and movement. The ap- 
Parently static designs on basketry mats and bowls come to 
lifeas we examine them—circles whirl; zigzag and diamond 
patterns dance and sparkle. 

It is undoubtedly in wood carving that the African 
Negro has won his title of creative artist. But he has 
lavished his artistic skill on an imposing number of different 
materials besides: ivory, iron, gold, silver, copper, bronze 
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(cire perdue method learned from the Portuguese in the 
16th century), leather, horn and fibres. 

Increasing the beauty of the surface of things by age and 
usage is characteristic of much of this primitive work. 
Wooden statues are polished and worn smooth by the touch 
of many hands. Ivory, slowly darkening, grows more beau- 
tiful every year. How well have African artists understood 
the real artistic value of ivory, modeling it in simple, 
smoothly rounded masses instead of cutting its surface into 
a maze of intricate figures and patterns as Orientals do. 
This Oriental work is spoiled instead of enriched by yellow- 
ing, and the ivory’s greatest natural beauty, its incompar- 
able surface texture, is lost in a mere exhibition of the 
carver’s skill. The African artist, on the other hand, gives 
the material its full value, allowing for that inner golden 
beauty of ivory which age alone can bring out. 

The African craftsman is very skillful at filling a given 
space without crowding it, as we may see in the carved 
calabashes which he uses for food bowls. When these fruit 
shells are carved, the natural dull orange color of the fruit 
contrasts pleasantly with the softer brown of incised parts. 
And as these bowls are used, their surface is mellowed and 
the color deepened by handling. The calabash shape is also 
copied in bowls of wood and metal, two examples of which 
are reproduced here. 

The “shongo” or throwing knife was once the chief 
weapon of the Bushongo people of Belgian Congo, who, 
aided by its terrible power, cut their way from north to 
south Congo, subduing all tribes in their path. It is not 
hard to understand the fear inspired by these mysterious 
weapons. Imagine hundreds of them whirling through the 
air, all released at once at a cry from the leader. No won- 
der the enemies’ resistance turned to panic when those 
flashing thunderbolts assailed them. 
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MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY 


At the left above is shown a Negro pottery vessel; in the center, a ceremonial head cup; and at the right, a carved 
head rest with double figure motif. All three of these show the Negro's flare for simple shapes and also his method 
of distributing design motifs at certain intervals where they supplement the simple and solid forms. The illustration 
below shows a collection of throwing knives from the upper Belgian Congo. 


Notice the grace and deadly beauty of the knives. Every 
line of them suggests speed-flight. They have a distinct 
personality, joyous as well as deadly, expressing the fierce 
delight of the warrior. The effect is gained simply by the 
shape and lustre of the iron. They are as different as pos- 
sible from ancient European weapons, for instance, which 
are resplendent with silver and precious stones. Jewels 
suggest luxury, softness. These hard primitive weapons 
are far more in keeping with the spirit of fighting than 
those “prettier” ones. 

The most distinctive feature of the industrial life of 
Africans is the blacksmith’s art. Iron has been worked 


from time immemorial by Negroid peoples. Modern eu: 
nologists have even hailed the African as the inventor ( 
the industry. Primitive Africa bears no traces of a tl 
Stone or Bronze Age because the continent is so rich ! 
iron ores that the metal can be extracted with small troubl 
by the simplest methods. Some tribes attribute the dis 
covery of iron to divine inspiration, and hence the alt! 
the smith is much esteemed. Ore is smelted in a primitiv 
clay furnace. The blacksmith has a charcoal fire heated '! 
native bellows; a stone anvil and a hammer. Time is" 
object. He spends days shaping a single weapon. 
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the African composes patterns, subordinating detail to whole 
and also how delicately he can work when the material al- 
lows. The wooden bowl, with its striking black design in- 
spired by weapons, gains in vigor by its disregard for exact 
symmetry. In these three pieces, natural calabash, metal, 
and wood, we see the craftsman’s unerring instinct for his 
material. The metal permits delicacy and jewel-like fine- 
hess in both design and execution; the heaviness and spongi- 
hess of the soft white wood demands bold contrast; while in 
the calabash, the delicate color and thinness of the shell 
are not suited to such strong contrasts, but its even soapy 
texture makes it possible to grave it with patterns ex- 
tremely sharp and fine. All the natural qualities of these 
materials the African has perfectly felt and respected. 


At the top are shown an idol and a wooden bowl 
cover, and a pottery jug covered with leather, from 
Sierra Leona. In the center illustration are a calabash 
cover, a Nigerian idol, and a metal cover, while at the 
lower right is a group of snuff boxes or bottles. 
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: The three Horn birds above are from the Island of 
| Madagascar. The bronze relief is from the Ancient 
: City of Benin in West Africa. 
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Hand Wrought Gold Necklace and Bracelet from Zanzibar 
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THREE CARVED CEREMONIAL PADDLES FROM SAGOS AFRICA AND TOTEM POLE FROM NIGERIA 
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BASKETRY . 


F ALL Indian handicrafts, basketry is the oldest. 
| Som vessels of various shapes and kinds have been 
found in the earliest cliff dwellings, and the most ancient 
fragments of pottery show the marks of the osier, a basket 
on which the clay was pressed and molded into shape. Bas- 
ket making evolved from the practice of entwining branches 
to make fences and walls, and interlacing, with an over-and 
under weave, strips of soft rabbit skins to make cloaks and 
blankets. 

Before Europeans came to America basketry supplied 
almost every need which the Indian met for carrying, cook- 
ing, and harvesting his food. Certain tribes around Santa 
Barbara presented the Spaniards with jars woven of twigs 
and rushes covered with a thin layer of asphalt to make 
thm waterproof. Such wanderers as the Apaches still use 
their ancient tos, a basket waterproofed with pine gum to 
impart a sweet flavor to the water. This basket is small 
at the top and has handles on each side for convenience in 
carrying it. It is of much the same shape as are the pot- 
tery jars of more sedentary tribes. 

Such vessels as the tos are made in openwork weave 
which holds the pitch better than would a more compact 
fabric. The waterproofing substance is usually placed in- 
side the basket, together with hot stones to melt it, and the 
article is whirled around and around until it has become 
evenly coated. Sometimes a layer is used on the outside 
also, spread so thinly that it does not obscure the texture 
of the surface. The tos usually has a round bottom so that 
when it is placed on the ground the center of gravity is 
such that the vessel cannot be upset easily. 

Almost every step in the Indian’s food gathering calls 
for a special kind of woven vessel. The Havasupi woman 
fastens a long, pointed basket to her belt when she collects 
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products such as mesquite beans, in order that she may 
have both hands free. In some cases two kinds of container 
are used—one in which to collect seeds, and a larger one in 
which to transport them. 

To remove chaff from threshed grain the woman spreads 
a blanket on the ground, lifts one basketful after another 
above her head, and pours the grain out slowly so that the 
wind can blow away the lighter straw. 

Cooking pots of nomadic tribes are often made of woven 
reed. The food is placed in the pot and very hot stones are 
dropped into it one by one and stirred around until the 
mixture begins to boil vigorously. The stones are then 
lifted out with wooden tongs. Various kinds of baskets are 
used for serving the different varieties of food; for in- 
stance, mush is eaten from a shallow, plaque-like bowl. 
Sieves made in a peculiar weave which forms small, regular 
openings between the stitches are used for separating fine 
meal from coarse. Similarly constructed strainers hold 
food, allowing the liquid in which it was cooked to drain 
away. 

Of greatest importance are the huge granary baskets 
into which are placed various grains gathered for winter 
use. They are very strongly woven and are often so large 
that it is impossible to lift them when they are full. 


Since so much carrying must be dene by the Indian 
woman herself, a basket which is both strong and light is 
the ideal type of vessel to use for transporting all kinds of 
things. The Apaches make a special pannier of twined 
work, a single one of which is suitable to sling over the 
back of a human burden bearer, while two of them can be 
arranged to balance each other on a donkey. 

When meal trays are made by unmarried girls the ends 
are left open, instead of being tucked under and carefully 
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finished off, as is the case when they are fashioned by 
matrons of the tribe. They are carried by the women as 
shields while performing certain ceremonial songs and 
dances at the festival of Lalakonti, at the end of which the 
trays are thrown among the men spectators, each of whom 
endeavors to secure aS many as he can. 

The exact form of the shields differs from village to 
village. They are generally rather thin, but in the vicinity 
of the Middle Mesa a thick coiled variety is produced, much 
like those woven by certain North African tribes but found 
nowhere else in America. The sewing is done with narrow 
leaves of a kind of yucca, dyed red, yellow, and dark blue. 

Still more attractive are the Navajo sacred basket 
drums, also known as ghost drums. These are almost flat 
and are made of twigs from a species of willow. The bor- 
ders are woven in false braid which passes under the foun- 
dation and over the outer margin by a figure eight move- 
ment. Although much borrowing has been done, the designs 
used by various tribes still present striking differences. 

The sacred drums have their decorations in the form of 
encircling bands of various widths. At one point there is 
always a break in the pattern, extending from the center to 
the outer edge. This is to allow the spirit of the basket to 
go in and out at will, and it symbolically represents Shi- 
papu, the opening in the earth through which the Navajo 
believes the human soul passes upward at birth and returns 
downward to the spirit world after death. A line drawn 


from the center along this open pathway will invariably | 


end at the point where the coils are finished off. When the 
basket is used as a drum the hand of the medicine man 
must be placed on the plaque at exactly this point. 

The best basket weavers of the Southwest are the 
Apaches. Since their land is barren and unproductive they 
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depend largely on this form of industry for a living, Much 
use is made of both geometric figures and anima] ay; 
human forms; these two types of decoration are often very 
skillfully combined. As the Apache is a wanderer, the 
women have picked up many of their motifs from othe, 
tribes, always adapting them to their own use. The Whit 
Mountain Apaches do most of their ornamenting with blag, 
martynia (devil’s horn), and often the representation 9; 
this plant itself is used as an element of the design. Th 
decorations on modern work are usually in black and White: 
specimens which are done in red and brown are old anj 
rare. 

The Pima Indians are also clever basket weavers, an; 
their ware resembles that of the Apaches in many respect; 
Besides the ordinary articles the Pimas make a very ¢y;j. 
ous and beautiful type of carrying frame woven on a bay 
of sticks. At one time they made a kind of boat called th. 
cora, built of reeds woven so tightly that it was waterproo 
even without the addition of pitch or asphalt. 

Not all Indian tribes of the Southwest are basket makers 
The Mojaves, for example, obtain the baskets they neg 
through purchase or barter with other tribes. The Zujis 
fashion only small rough articles of twigs, woven in wicker. 
work fashion. They are very fond of basketry, however 
and trade their loomwork and agricultural products to syr. 
rounding tribes in exchange for fine pieces which they store 
carefully and produce only on special occasions. 

The Apaches use hard rods for the foundations of their 
baskets, and sew them with yucca roots and fibers which 
they weave in such a way as to produce a surface almost a 
smooth as that of pottery. The Havasupis use willow 
twigs which they peel and split with their fingernails into 
long, even splints. Other tribes use bunches of grass, rush 
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stems, the midribs of palm leaves, or shredded yucca. dn 
the large granary baskets the sewing is often done with 
proad strips of tough bark wound around a rope of twisted 
sraw. Yucca thorns are far better than steel needles for 
sewing, as they can be worked between the stitches easily 
and yet are not so sharp as to pierce and split the strands. 


Very beautiful plaques and baskets are made at the 
Moqui pueblo of Oraibi. They are fashioned from the stems 
of Chrysothamnus, carefully smoothed and dyed in brilliant 
hues. Long or short twigs of various colors are used as 
needed, and the ends are hidden between the ribs and filling 
of the preceding coils. Patterns of great beauty can be 
produced in this way by a skillful weaver. The white of 
the background and the edging of red ocher are often ap- 
plied with a brush after the article has been finished, while 
the finer and more complex details of the best designs are 
put on in the same way. 

Diversity of color is obtained either by utilizing material 
of different natural shades or by dyeing it before use. The 
outside of the yucca leaf is mottled green and brown, while 
the inside is white, rhus is white, martynia is black, one 
kind of yucca has a red root, and one variety of sedge has a 
white root. These natural colors vary according to the 
season at which the plant is gathered, and can be further 
changed by burying the plant in mud, a process which 
darkens it and sometimes changes its hue completely. 

Since very early times the Navajos have been able to 
make native dyes of yellow, red and black. The black dye 
is made from twigs and leaves of aromatic sumac which 
has been boiled for hours and mixed with ocher and pinon 
gum, and boiled again. Three different plants may be used 
for yellow, but the most common way of producing it is by 
extracting it from the flowering tops of the rabbit weed, to 
which alum is added for a mordant. A dull red dye is ob- 
tained from the roots of the mountain mahogany mixed 
with juniper ashes. 


Aniline dyes, which are much easier to obtain, have 
largely replaced the native vegetable dyes in recent years. 
Occasionally, instead of coloring the material before weav- 
ing, a whole basket is made of a single light tone and the 
pattern is stamped or painted on it after it has been 
completed. 

Most of the designs on Indian baskets were doubtless 
originally symbolic, although many of them have become so 
modified by centuries of use that nobody now knows what 
they represent. They often bear little resemblance to the 
things for which they stand, and in some cases the same 
figure has come to do duty for several different objects. 
The only way of finding out with any degree of certainty 
what a specific symbol means in a basket is to ask the 
maker. Many of the symbols depict natural phenomena or 
objects, such as clouds, lightning, mountains, lakes and 
rivers. Animals, human beings, and various elements asso- 
ciated with the daily life of the tribe are common motifs, 
as are figures connected with ancient beliefs. 

For religious plaques the Moquis show a strong prefer- 
ence for personages and creatures which they believe to be 
of supernatural significance; for example, the Corn Maiden, 
the sky birds of the four cardinal points, the sky god, and 
similar mythical creatures. Even the colors are symbolic, 
for yellow represents the north, blue the west, red the south, 
and white the east. 

The masterpieces of the very best basket makers are 
woven as evenly and almost as finely as if they were cloth. 
Such articles require months of labor for their completion, 
for every strand that is used must be carefully selected and 
prepared before the actual weaving can be begun. The 
finest workers never make two pieces exactly alike, for they 
believe that if they become copyists the creative faculty 
will desert them and they will no longer have the power to 
invent new designs when they may wish to do so. Their 
work is done without any pattern except that which is in 
the mind of the artist. 


Pleasing spacing with balance of values marks these pieces as distinctive works of art. 
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HE American Indians understood metal working long 

before the coming of the Spaniards. They may have 
derived their knowledge from either Mexico or the Indians 
of British Columbia and Alaska, who are allied to the 
Navajos in language, and are famous for their gold orna- 
ments. 

The Navajo, the best known silversmith, still makes the 
more pretentious and larger ornaments, using the crude 
tools of his fathers, and a forge built on the ground in a 
low shelter, which he may leave any day. His crucibles of 
baked clay and his molds cut in sandstone with a home- 
made chisel, are so easily constructed that this roving smith 
leaves them behind when he moves. The polishing is done 
with the materials at hand—sandstone and ashes. 

There are silversmiths in many of the pueblos who 
tinker with the smaller pieces of jewelry, but the Zuni 
Indian takes the lead among them and makes earrings, 
buttons, and rings which are rather more delicate in de- 
sign and workmanship than the Navajo’s. The ornaments 
made are never accurate, as these primitive people know 
nothing of such instruments as measures or dividers, nor 
do they make use of clippings or fillings. Their designs are 
roughly scratched on the silver with a sharp instrument, 
and finished as drawn. 

Indian designs have a meaning for the Indian himself, 
the more obvious being the symbols of the sun, squash 
blossom, cloud, rain, bird, butterfly, etc. The sun symbol 
very much resembles a horseshoe, and is generally worn as 
a pendant on a chain of round silver beads. An especially 
fine one is simply grooved, the ends terminating in a 
raised flower design. It is decorated with one large, and 
two small, roughly cut stones of turquoise. The ornament 
on the top is a squash blossom and the chain is composed 
of plain round beads. These are made in a concave matrix 
by means of a round-pointed mold called a die. In one bar 
of iron there may be many matrices of different sizes. Half 
a bead is made at once, then soldered to a similar half, 
making it nearly round. The little flower-like objects be- 
tween the beads are three pronged squash blossoms. This 
humble plant, which grows wild all over the desert, has been 
spoken of as the Indian’s national flower, symbolizing 
fertility. 

The cross is much worn by the Navajos, though it is 
intended to be a symbol of the morning star rather than 
the cross of Christ. The Navajos also wear belts of leather 
on which are strung heavy oval silver discs, called conchos. 
The heaviest and largest conchos decorate the men’s belts, 
and they are usually sufficient in number to completely 
encircle the waist of their wearer, allowing little or none of 
the leather to show. Smaller belts of similar design are 
made for women and children. 

Of the two men’s belts illustrated on page 19 the left- 
hand one is quite old, as indicated by the pierced conchos. 
The buckle is an extremely interesting and unusual one. 
Two bracelets are also illustrated with this article. The 
rings are of Zuni workmanship and are rather more crude 
than those made by the Navajos. One finds bracelets vary- 
ing from tiny bands one-eighth of an inch wide ornamented 
solely with grooves and notches, to heavy bands, one, two 
and even-three inches wide, ornamented with twisted wire, 


nail heads, grooves and turquoise. One, above, is a little 
over an inch wide, and is composed of a series of twisted fip, 
wires appliqued in deep grooving, a turquoise matrix of 
odd shape being set in the center. The second bracelet is g 
combination of heavy twisted wire and equally heavy Wedge. 
shaped pieces, held together by a large turquoise. This 
bracelet far outweigs the other, though it is not as wide 
Two types of technique were employed in early Nayajy 
silverwork; one was hammering, or wrought work, and the 
other, melting the metal and running it into a mold cut jy 
sandstone or a stone such as diatomaceous earth. 
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NAVAJO 


HE best Navajo weavers are to be found in a space some 

twenty square miles in extent in New Mexico. Rug 
making is a tradition and an art with this particular branch 
of the tribe. Many of their designs are well worth study- 
ing, for into them are woven the dreams, the symbols, and 
the traditions of a primitive people. It is now generally 
conceded that the Navajo people had looms and knew how 
to weave even in their Alaskan habitat, before they mi- 
grated southward, finally drifting into the southwest sec- 
tion which is now Arizona and New Mexico. Their art is 
very old, and, with the best producers of Navajo weaving, 
the work was a rite as well as an art. 

The best of the Navajos were made for the love of 
beauty and self-expression by the Indian woman. She 
might be old and wrinkled, striving to give her dreams and 
fancies visible expression at a crude loom, set in the shadow 
of some rudely-constructed shelter which she called home, 
but she could and did create a thing of beauty. 

The colors used were made with vegetable dyes and 
rarely can be said to offend the most fastidious tastes. The 
chief and original colors used by the unspoiled Indians were 
black, gray, and white, the gray being made by a clever 
mixing of the black and white. Later, native dyes were 
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WEAVING 
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used to good effect. The names and colors are fascinating: 
“morado subido” (strong violet or purple); “rose bajo” 
(dull rose) ; “oro” (gold) ; “amarillo tostado” (yellow with 
a light brown tinge) ; “grana” (deep scarlet) ; and many 
others. Another color very popular with the Indian weay. 
ers is described as a rich, old-gold green. It is made from, 
plant commonly called the rabbit-weed, a member of the 
aster family. The flower clusters are boiled in water for 
several hours; the tints derived vary from canary-yellow ty 
the old-gold green and occasionally to olive-green. 

The colors have a meaning to the Indians as well ag do 
the mysterious figures and designs woven into their blap. 
kets. Red is the color of the sunshine to the desert weaver: 
hence in the early days a blanket could hardly be found 
that did not contain this color. Sunshine was the joy of 
the Navajo’s life, so he incorporated it into his blankets go 
that he might wrap himself in it on dark days when the 
clouds hid the sun. He sees in the East the white light of 
morning, hence white is always the symbol of dawn and the 
east. The cloudless South is generally blue, so blue always 
symbolizes south. The sunset in the West is so often yellow 
that this color always means west and sunset. From the 
North come dark clouds and cold, so black is the symbol for 
the north. 
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A NAVAJO BLANKET 


A typical example of 
Navajo wool weaving 


which these Indians 


learned after the ar- 


rival of the Spaniards 


to North America. 


COLLECTION OF MARY CABOT WHEELWRIGHT 
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POTTERY .. . 


— before Europeans dreamed of a new world con- 
quest, the epoch making chapter of an ancient American 
art was being traced in fine design on clay in the South- 
western part of this continent. This old indigenous Ameri- 
can art bespeaks of a oneness with Nature, of an under- 
standing of natural laws, of the joy of self-expression and 
well-being, and of a deep reverence toward an ever-present 
divinity. | 
Indian art is proof that great art is born of a great 
understanding of life. In his use of the geometric principle 
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A group of Pueblo Indian black pottery. 


den Hartley in his Scientific Esthetic of the Redman. This 
natural column the Indian used to support the arch, an( 
from these evolved open and closed spaces, with always 
place to look toward with reverence. From this he forme 
his altar, out of which came the kiva, a sanctuarium neces 
sary to the Redman. Each living thing became a symbol it 
his sense of existence. 

The Navajos believed that four white swans dwelt in the 
four quarters of heaven and ruled the winds. The Dakota’ 
conceived the storm bird as living in the upper air ant 
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| of natural laws, the artist learns how to rhythmicise a life- carrying upon its back a lake of water; when it winks its The fam 
| less space in terms of existing life. Every phase of his eyes there is lightning, when it flaps its wings we heat§ Marie Vv 
ss simple life gives eloquent testimony of his exquisite sense thunder, and when it shakes its plumage the rain descends usband 
; of the beautiful. The plumes of the eagle were considered the badge of! the past 

“Trees taught the Indian the use of the column; the sky, successful warrior. The Hurons thought the dove was tht has beer 


the use of the arch; and his temple was begun,” says Mars-_ keeper of the souls of those who had died. The swan, herotf Work. 
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woodpecker, parrakeet and dove were considered as oracles 
and were Often consulted. And so a. various symbolism 
eame to be attached to birds, whose chief association, be- 
eguse of their power of flight, was with the wind, storm, 
lightning and thunder. 

A symbol may represent an action which conveys a 
meaning distinct from the actual concept of the action. 
The Indians believed that they could induce rain to fall by 
putting on a garment which resembled the plumed serpent, 
and pouring water from a vessel at some great height. To 
them, the plumed serpent meant rain because of its zigzag 
movement resembling lightning. Its plume was the symbol 
of prayer. It was often represented with a tongue of 
lightning and surrounded by circular forms grouped in 
pyramidal shapes to symbolize rain clouds. The Indian 
explained all phenomena of nature by analogy as we today 
interpret them through philosophy. 

From his natural love of self-expression it was but a 


sep to the portrayal of his concepts of the sun, moon, birds, 
gimals and flowers in his most highly developed art— 
wramics. In addition to the desire to have his most in- 
timate possessions express his love of the beautiful, the 
Indian artist decorated his pots and effigy jars with expres- 
sions of the ceremonials and religious uses to which they 
were often assigned. During December all Hopi clans gath- 
ered in kivas for prayers to the Germ God, and so we find 
the emblem of fertility expressed by a butterfly painted on 
the lips of the goddess of flowers. In March a mystery 
play, illustrating the growth of corn, is accompanied by 
ceremonial dishes of corn, the purpose of which is the pro- 
duction of rain. 


The Indian artist must have taken pride in his accom- 
plishments, his courage, his art, and his possessions. Nat- 


The famous Indian potter 
Marie Martinez with her 
husband Julian. During 

€ past few years much 


as been written of her 
work 
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urally he used his pottery to express them, to boast to his 
friends that he was a mighty hunter, that his skill as a 
warrior was unsurpassed, and that he was a good story 
teller. Animals and men are represented in this pottery 
with equal skill and simplicity, and the story it tells is sur- 
prisingly direct. The whole gamut of outdoor life is in- 
cluded in a brilliant pageant of butterflies, moths, birds, 
tadpoles, frogs, and their close friend, man. 

Ceramic design naturally falls into three classes: real- 
istic, which infers pure representation of forms without 
regard to the space to be filled; conventionalized, which re- 
fers to life forms which have been simplified in detail and 
yet have retained their definite pattern and chief character- 
istics; and geometric, which is characterized by the elimi- 
nation of all but one or two salient features in life forms. 

The chief characteristics of realistic Mimbres Valley 
pottery are the use of negative painting, composite animal 
and human forms, bi-symmetric axial balance and arrange- 
ment of animal forms, combination of realistic animal de- 
signs and geometric designs on one object, animal personi- 
fication, geometric figures on animals, and the predominant 
use of curvilinear shapes. 

Negative painting is seen in Figure 1 on page 26, a rep- 
resentation of two rabbits separated by a band of parallel 
lines. Figure 2 represents a negative painting of two fish 
whose bodies are curved around a circular center. Their 
details show accurate observation as to the position and 
shape of fins, lack of mouth, size of eyes, and shape of gill 
slit. <A fifteenth century Italian lunette could not show 
more refinement in space filling and notan. Figure 3 is a 
semi-negative painting of two beavers. Strange anomalies 


in the form of three heads and three wings on the checker- 
board turkey in Figure 4 appear without special explana- 
tion except individual expression of fancy. 
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Courtesy Minneapolis Museum of Art 


Students of design will find in this Mimbres pottery, as in most primitive design, a splendid demonstration ot 
fundamental principles. 


Figure 5 shows a quadruped whose hind legs are long 
and slender. This figure is also an example of a composite 
animal which has a feather headdress, goat’s horn on its 
head, the forelegs of a bear, the hind legs of a deer, and the 
tail of a wolf. A man with the body and legs of an anima 
is represented in Figure 6. 

Where two or a multiple of two animal figures are used 
they are usually bi-symmetrically arranged, as in Figure 7. 
Figure 10 opposes four birds identical in shape, and Figure 
11 uses five realistic bird heads around a central series of 
concentric circles, each bird’s head containing a hachure- 
filled triangle. Figure 12 contains four realistic grass- 
hoppers. 

Animal personification is quaintly expressed in the 
“Snake Talking to a Mountain Goat” in Figure 13, in which 
a beautifully striped snake is talking things over with an 
animated looking goat. 

Ancient Zuni pottery expressed its surroundings in the 
angularity of its designs; modern Zuni shows angularity 
giving way somewhat to curves. Extreme simplicity marks 
its realistic figures. The animals pictured most frequently 
are deer, antelope, snakes, and a variety of bird forms. 
The deer always bear a red line surrounded by two narrow 
white lines extending from its mouth to its heart, showing 
that “the mouth speaks from the heart.” The white outline 
is an exit trail for the breath of life. 


The prayer meal bowl in Figure 1, page 27, depicts an 
interesting group of symbolic furms. The bow! itself is the 
emblem of Mother Earth, the source of food and nourish- 
ment. The bowl’s rim is round as is the horizon, terraced 
with mountains from which rise clouds. The two terraces 
on either side of the handle represent the ancient sacred 
place of the spaces, the handle being the line of the sky and 
sometimes painted with the rainbow semi-circle. The deco- 
rations represent tadpoles and dragon flies with a frog 0! 
toad. The tadpole represents the pools of springtime ant 
so is the symbol of spring rains; the dragon fly hovers over 
pools in summer, and so typifies the rains of summer; the 
frog maturing in them symbolizes the rains of the later 
seasons. When the figure of the sacred butterfly replace: 
that of the dragon fly, or alternates with it, it symbolize: 
the beneficience of summer, since the Zuni thinks that but 
terflies and migratory birds bring the warm season from 
“The Land of Everlasting Summer.” 

Figure 2 is a silhouette of a donkey with characteristi 
long ears and tail, a line from its mouth to its heart, ant 
an expressive black eye. A quadruped with short ears, ye 
resembling a donkey, is shown in Figure 3. The head 
large, and black, as are the legs, and the body is light, out 
lined with black. | 

Zuni conventionalized bird forms are a delight to ili 
eye. They show great versatility in the use of a wing !! 
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of designs in the most amazingly effective ways. 


tail at different angles, and can create the greatest variety 
Graceful 
lines mark these bird forms as the product of artists highly 
sansitive to curves as well as the angular character of their 
own surroundings. Each curve blends into the next so 
easily that no awkwardness is felt. Figure 8 represents a 
bird similar to a dove in its simplest form, with a long bill, 
no feet, a tail of four feathers, a round eye, and a single 
feather as a headdress. No wing is indicated. Figure 9 is 
a bird similar to a robin, slightly more alert and with head 
shape more clearly distinguished from the body. Figure 
10, a pigeon, is a simple variation of Figure 9, with a 
feather depending from its larger, upright head and a long, 
very pointed bill. Figure 11, a swan, has a tiny button head 
perched on top of a long neck, a large body with curved 
wing and tail forms but no legs. Figure 12, with a peacock 
tail, has a larger head than Figure 11, the addition of legs 
joined to a base line, and an extra curl to its tail. Figure 
13 portrays two woodpeckers pecking at a human head 
from whose top grow plant forms. Figure 15 is a parra- 
keet form with a long tail and a straight bill and a very 
much elongated eye with a narrow slit. Zuni bird symbols 
are So similar that it is difficult to differentiate any species. 

Archeologists believe that Casas Grandes, situated in 
Northern Chihuahua, was abandoned long before 1540. It 
was the southernmost limit of pueblo culture, of which we 
have no knowledge as to origins or subsequent lives. The 
preservation of their remarkable ceramic achievement is 
due to the custom of burying pottery with the dead. 

The chief characteristics of Casas Grandes pottery are 
the use of negative painting, the portrayal of composite and 
human figures, the use of geometric shapes as decorations 
on their animal figures, and the combination of angular and 
curvilinear shapes. 

Figure 1, page 28, is a negative painting of a bird in a 
triangle. The bird’s head and breast are rounded shapes; 
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Two Pueblo storage jars from Santo Domingo, New Mexico 


all the other shapes are markedly angular. Figure 2 repre- 
sents a similar negative painting in an elongated triangle 
with open outline edge which may have been meant as an 
exit trail for the breath of life The head of this bird and 
that in the previous figure are similar. A variety of heads 
of birds appear interspersed with the geometric patterns 
illustrated in Figure 3. 

One of the finest serpent forms in all design is found in 
Figure 4 on a Casa Grandes bowl. It is almost geometric 
in character, due to the geometric forms which decorate it. 
Its shape is semi-circular, as is its head. Two horizontal 
square projections form its open mouth. A domino collar 
encircles its neck, and five white circles in a row decorate 
its back. Its tail is decorated with four squares, two 
hachure-filled and two cross-hatched, from which its three- 
triangled termination develops. A composite figure of a 
man wearing an eagle headdress in the eagle ceremonial 
dance appears in Figure 5. The eagle has the characteristic 
hooked beak, and sweeping tail and wing feathers. 

San Ildefonso life forms, shown on page 28, are best 
exemplified in its bird forms, which are expressed almost 
entirely in curved lines with angles added only as decora- 
tion for contrast. All of these life forms are rather pro- 
fusely decorated with symbols and geometric forms; many 
of the birds are marked by vertical or diagonal wing attach- 
ments, or plumed headdress attachments. 

Figure 1 has been identified as a rain bird, from the 
group of cloud symbols attached to the vertical lines on its 
side, and from the kiva terrace which is an altar symbol. 
It bears the falling rain symbols on its legs and on one 
diagonal wing. Figure 2 has a plumed headdress, long 
leaflike wings, triangular rain clouds around its neck, and 
again, a kiva terrace or rain altar symbol on its side. To 
its tail are attached the falling rain symbols. Figure 3 is 
probably a goose with its long speckled neck and geometric 
tail designs. Figure 4 is probably a rooster; its headdress 
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San Ildefonso 
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San Ildefonso 


is quite impressive. A fat bird with three long tail feathers 
and a tall diamond shaped wing held high has three scallops 
down its side in Figure 5. Figure 6 has three plumbed ser- 
pents, the most potent symbol in all southwestern sym- 
bolism. To the top one is added a dagger tongue which is a 
lightning symbol. The second plumed serpent bears black 
and white triangular rain clouds on its back, and the third 
has circular rain clouds attached. The very zigzag move- 
ment of a serpent makes it a fitting symbol of lightning. 
The pueblo of Santo Domingo is situated in the upper 
Rio Grande Valley between Tiguan and Tewan areas in 
the northeastern part of New Mexico. The most notable 


characteristic of Santo Domingo pottery is its predomi 
nance of bird figures with very small circular heads show 
ing the eye directly in its center. Vine leaves commonly 
grow from the bird’s back and frequently substitute fo 
wings. Checkers, hachure lines, and geometric figures al 
form their decorative motifs. These figures are predom! 
nantly light with small areas of dark spotting. 

Figure 1 on page 29 is evidently meant for a turke) 
with white tipped tail feathers, which are rain symbols 
The zigzag vine which supplants a wing is a lightnil 
symbol. Figure 2 is a checkerboard bird with light sy™ 
bols on its head, a leaf in place of a wing, and a three-leafe’ 
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plant for its tail. Figure 3 has a peacock tail and deco- 
tative wing effect at its side. Figure 4 is a plain bird with 
an oval inside of an egg-shaped figure. The birds of 
Figures 5 and 6 are very similar, with the exception of a 
lack of tail in Figure 5. Both have vines supplanting 
wings, and globular bodies. Figures 7 and 8 are distinctly 
‘val in shape and have wing attachments at their necks. 
The tail in Figure 7 is of vine leaves, and in Figure 8, a 
Pair of triangles. 
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The pueblo Acoma is located in the western part of New 
Mexico. These Indians are of Keresan stock and their 
ceramic designs are similar to Laguna. Acoma birds are 
beautifully designed but unrecognizable as to species. Their 
shapes are large, bold and extremely pleasing in pattern. 
Their bird forms exhibit a great variety of shapes. Figure 
1 denies the first statement by being recognizable as a 
parrot. Figure 2 is also a parrot though not such a pleasing 


one. 
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INCA 


OBODY has yet solved the mystery of the origin of the 

art of the Incas who inhabited the mountains of 
Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia and Northern Argentina when the 
Spaniards first arrived in South America. Definite Inca 
records before the Spanish conquest date back to the year 
1021 and the first Inca of the last dynasty; then all is lost 
in obscurity. No person has ever learned to read the quipas, 
which are knotted cords. The language of the Incas, the 
ruling class,-was Quichua, still spoken by a great part of 
the people of Bolivia and Northern Argentina today. The 
best guess concerning the origin of the Incas is that they 
were white men who came from southern Asia many cen- 
turies before Christ and set themselves up as rulers over 
the people whom they found already there. The religion of 
the Incas, which was a form of sun worship, was very 
similar to that of ancient Egypt and Asia Minor. Many 
customs were remarkably similar to those of the ancient 
peoples of Mesopotamia and Egypt, and the language has a 
strange similarity to the old languages of Asia Minor and 
India. The very word Inca (pronounced Inga, with the 
gutteral Arabic g) means “chief” in the ancient Sanskrit 
language of India. 


Although the elements of Inca were assembled and an- 
alyzed by the early missionaries for the purpose of practical 
application to pottery making and weaving in the schools, 
there does not seem to have been any scientific application 
of it in this country. In fact, there is an apparent con- 
fusion as to the difference between Inca art and the art of 
the Aztecs of Mexico. The art of the Aztecs and that of 
the Mayas of Central America are not related in any way 
to the art of old Peru. Geometric exactness was a char- 
acteristic of the Inca artisan. The stones of the buildings 
and bridges were cut on straight lines and angles, and fitted 


precisely together without mortar. The stones were mag. 
sive, seeming to conform to the stupendous grandeur of the 
lofty Andes where these people built their cities. The art 
depicted in textile weaving and on pottery and utensils ty 
bear the geometric precision and grandeur of the moyp. 
tains. It could well be adapted to the ornamentation of 
many of the products of the machine age. 

All the common geometric figures were known to the 
Incas, and the designs were made up of squares, rectangles, 
circles, triangles, octagons, and ellipses. To anyone who 
has traveled along the Peruvian coast and lived for any 
length of time in the high mountain area, the animal de. 
signs shown here are realistic and readily distinguishable. 
They do not look like the animals, yet the designs convey 
to the mind the impression of the animals. This indicates 
that the ancient Peruvian artist thought in the same terms 
as the modern artist who describes his work as “function- 
alization.” 

The design of the buzzard is common along the coast. It 
comes from a fabric found originally at Ancon. The puma, 
or mountain lion, with his head defiantly erect, is taken 
from a textile of Mocha, Peru. The fish design is from an 
ordinary drawing of Peru. The jaguar is from a woven 
cloth taken from an ancient cemetery at Ancon, Peru. The 
Llama design, which is most realistic (in the modern art 
sense( of that mountain pack animal, is Calchaqui, from 
pottery designs in North Argentina. The Calchaquies were 
a subject nation of the Incas, and learned from the Incas 
to live in towns. Another “‘modernistic” design that is very 
striking to those who know the bird, is the sea gull. This 
design is from a textile pattern found at Ancon, and it is 
along this coasts that thousands of these birds are seen by 
the passing steamers. The cocking around of the head is 
characteristic of the birds. 
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The influence of the rich art of the 
ancient Incas is strongly felt in these de- 
signs. At the top is a bronze casting 
from Chau Chau, Peru, while below it are 
carved ends of ceremonial wooden slabs 
from Ica, Peru. At the left is a single- 
spouted Nasca water vessel in clay. 
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Drawing depicting a hunting scene on ancient vase now in Carnegie Institute 


oe character is something of a paradox; in it are 

blended the religious, the dramatic, the naive, the 
the sophisticated. Yet that which stirs it to expression is 
life. There is no striving after effects for the Mexican 
artist. In stone or clay or tile or canvas, he expresses the 
thing he knows and worships, the same thing his ancestors 
knew and expressed before him. Therefore, his art is 
simple, direct, natural, comprehensible; very old yet very 
modern. This is enough to account for its scope. 

Nine out of ten of Mexico’s sons and daughters are not 
only born artists but also artists by choice. In reality they 
are forced into revolution by economic and political condi- 
tions over which as individuals they have no control. Left 
to his own desires each would rather spend his time in the 
peaceful pursuits of his inherited calling as potter, glass 
blower, lithographer, textile maker, than in squabbling with 
his kind. 

The Mexican creates a certain thing in a certain mood 
and puts his best into the creation. Temperamentally he is 
not suited to follow the “mass production” idea, and when 
forced to do so his work suffers. He must go on creating 
in his own way and his own good time to produce his best. 

Before becoming familiar with Mexican art one natur- 
ally has a hazy suspicion that color runs rampant in 
Mexico; he visions much of it as garish and bizarre. This 


is a mistake. Color is rampant, surely, but it is rich color, 
dark and alluring; color toned and keyed to pleasant har- 
mony, at once primitive and sophisticated. Hand-molded 
and unglazed, created for every conceivable purpose, primi- 
tive pottery is made in districts where clay is cream, or 
white, pink, soft brown or black. All these hues are rest- 
fully pleasing. 


Mexican pottery is distinguished for its simplicity of 
design and perfection of form. Native craftsmen rarely 
think of producing an object for decorative use only; every 
article has a practicai mission in life. In certain cases the 
‘ndian artists are more decorative minded and cover sur. 
faces with intricate designs perfectly modulated. The 
colors they use are soft and harmoniously blended, with 
surfaces unglazed and lightly fired with a delightful effect 

There are many Mexican artists who carry on the 
methods introduced by the Spanish colonials. The latter 
were sensitive to every movement. By no means a nefgli- 
gible quantity is the marked influence that the Chinese have 
had on the decorative arts of Mexico, not only the ancient 
but the modern. 

Pottery, glass, textiles, jewelry, silverware and tortoise 
shell, leather, tiles, painting and lithographs, lacquer, and 
carvey furniture; in fact, all things with which art has been 
concerned from the Thirteenth Century to the present time, 
every artistic detail in the grand mode of living or in use 
in the simpler colonial existence, is represented in the 
native handicrafts even of today. Church and civic holi- 
days bring to the Puestos or street stands a bewildering 
array of native arts. 

The pottery fruits are some of the decorative items 
found in this country of delightful surprises. They are 
beautifully and brightly colored, made by hand and strung 
up about a room in a decorative way, much as strings ¢! 
garlic or corn are seen in some of our rural homes. 

The molcajete or stone mortar is still used for grinding 
the herbs for sauces used in the delicious Mexican cuisine. 
Fiom a plastic standpoint it is usually superb sculpture, 
hand-hewn from malpais, a black porous lava rock. 
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A MASK 


This wooden mask of 
a Spanish conquista- 
dore is from the state 
of Jalisco, and is but 
one of a type of al- 
legorical character 
which has been used 
in the Mexican fetes. 


[’ IS true that Mexico has been subjected to varied outside influences, but con- 

trary to the conditions which exist in other countries, one influence here has not 
killed off another. All have been assimilated as component parts into the present 
vital and almost overpowering expressions. Contributions from the outside to 
Mexico have been simply food to feed the various roots extending in all directions 
and to produce this vastly significant growth. Some of these roots, reaching back 
to the art of the cultured Mayas at the time of Christ, contribute a line quality 
and poise still noticeable in Mexican arc; others go back to the Aztec civilization 
of the Seventh Century whose glyphs have left their characteristics. Of course, 
the Spanish Inquisition in the Sixteenth Century, with its romantic conquista- 
dores, quickly introduced into the country a rich flare for color and decoration, 
indirectly contributing the rhythmic quality of Moorish design which the aesthetic 
souls of the Indians immediately absorbed. This was not enough, for throughout 
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Mexican art there are noticeable strangely Chinese moxifs, 
particularly in ceramics and lacquer work. All of these 
influences, from the first to the last, not to mention the 
French which has been felt in comparatively recent times, 
have grown, intermingled, and knitted together into ire- 
mendously powerful background. 

The designs and forms of Mexican art are numerous, 
and many of them are reminiscent of the forms in the art 
of other ages and countries. It is possible to see similarities 
between the Mexican work and that of Crete, Egypt, and 
the Orient. This is not unusual, since there are form ele- 
ments that are similar in the popular arts of all countries. 
Whatever the native Mexican workman has borrowed from 
foreign designs, it is obvious that he has given his own 
individual conception and execution to his work. 

Pottery has always been the most important craft of the 
native Mexican. The oldest faience to show distinct Indian 
designs come from the state of Guanajuato. In the state of 
Oaxaca we find pottery of the same design and technique 
as it was before the conquest, as well as highly glazed and 
refined modern ware. The jars and plates made by the 
natives for ordinary use often show a classic form and 
dignity and an individual design. 

Ceremonial masks are used throughout rural Mexico in 
dances. These masks often had their origin in the passion 
plays and festivals of the Catholic church, but they have 
now lost their identity and serve only to satisfy the dancer’s 
sense of the dramatic. These masks are symbols of deities, 
man and beast. The virile power and clear form of the 
grotesquely sculptured head and face images link them 
directly to the great sculpture of the ancient Indian civiliza- 
tions. 
porous tropical wood known as “colorin,” although they 
may be made of baked clay, skins, leather or papier-mache. 
Their coloring is as fantastic and unusual as the sculpture, 
and is further proof of the unfailing individuality in Mexi- 
can artistic expression. 

The colorful and endless variety of the toys made in 
Mexico reveals the native psychology and sense of humor in 
a convincing and beautiful manner. The toys, carved of 
wood, baked in clay, made of wax and cloth and an endless 
variety of materials from sugar to iron, never fail to carry 
that richness in color and form that is peculiar to Mexico. 
There is often a pretext made to make the toys useful by 
placing a slit in the side of a vigorously colored animal— 
often the horned lion of Mexico’s toyland—but the slit is 
invariably too small for the large Mexican coins and the 
purchaser knows that the bank is really meant to be a 
beautiful ornament. 

Weaving is another of the popular arts of Mexico that 
has retained its Indian character throughout the past four 
hundred years. Blankets, shawls, and sashes that are a 
part of the everyday dress of the native are still made in 
the rich colors and beautiful patterns that were used in 
pre-conquest days. Blankets from centers where weaving 
has been the main industry for centuries still have their 
easily recognized patterns and weaves. 


Right, Highly colored dolls 
from Erongaricuaro, Michoca. 


The masks are generally carved in the soft, light, 
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Boxes and bowls of wood, the jicaras (gourd bowls) 
gourd birds, and fish that are decorated in lacquer are a 
important industry in the states of Guerrero and Michog 
can. The lacquer decorations from Olinala, Guerrero : 
put on by covering the object with two coats of lacquer 2 
contrasting colors and then cutting the design in order to 
show the under color. The work is done entirely by hang 
with lacquers that the Indians themselves prepared. The 
birds and fish that are made by using gourds as the bodies 
have that simplicity of form and richness of color that jg 
used so much in modern objects of home decoration. Thege 
vary in size and are sometimes made by combining Several 
pieces of gourd to form the tails and wings of the birds 
The rich coloring and variety of design in these lacquered 
objects which is so Mexican in character is easily distin. 
guished from the lacquer work of other countries. The 
motifs of the designs represent people, animals, and plants 
and are often very intricate in drawing. The exquisite 
color and the rhythmic designs place this art among the 
most important of the popular arts of Mexico. | 

Because Mexican pottery is an art which has been gyb. 
ject to a diversity of rich influences, such as Spanish 
Moorish, Indian, and Chinese, it is so broad in its Scope 
that a point of attack is difficult. At present, however, the 
craft is almost entirely in the hands of the native Indian, 
who is a most ingenious and creative artist when left to his 
Own devices. 

He has a way of utilizing what nature has provided for 
him. He can improvise something from what would seem 
to us to be really nothing. If he lacks needle and thread he 
will cut off the sharp pointed spine from a century plant, 
allowing a long thread of the strong fibre to come away 
with it. The roots of wild grasses supply him with a brush 
for his hair, and so on ad infinitum. For his pottery he 
uses whatever clay happens to be nearest at hand. He 
makes only items that will be useful—receptacles for cook- 
ing; vessels to hold water or to transport it from fountain 
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Left: This plate and water 
cooler and atole jar from 
from Tonala Jalisco are 
ordinary everyday dishes 
used by the Indians. 


Right: Old Guanajuato 
faience showing Indian 
influence and _ designs. 


or spring; cooking vessels with round bottoms to adjust 
themselves to the hot charcoal; water jars that can be car- 
ried easily on the head, with handles suitably placed for 
dipping into the fountain; narrow-necked cups with 
handles, for the native beverage, pulque. The shapes and 
methods he uses are matters of inheritance, handed down 
from generation to generation. 

Certain localities naturally excel others in the quality 
of their wares, as well as in popular appreciation. Puebla, 
Guadalajara, Oaxaca, Jalapa, Guanajuato, Tehuantepec, 
Uruapam, and Saltillo are great centers for all kinds of 
craftsmanship. Mexican pottery spread out in the sun on a 
bright serape (blanket) is irresistible, and one buys it 
whether one needs it or not. Everybody in Mexico collects 
it, from the highest to the lowest in the land. A great lady 
will have a collection of the tiny specimens in her salon 
cabinet, while the most prized treasure of the humblest 
Indita is her shelf of small pottery. 

On the occasion of the big religious feasts and special 
Saints’ Days, the plazas are choked with booths exhibiting 
wares from the various famous districts already men- 
tioned, while crowds surge continuously about them, hag- 
ging, handling, purchasing, and, if opportunity offers, 
filching. 

Majolica is made in a number of places: Oaxaca, Guana- 
juato, Tezcoco, but the heart of the industry is in Puebla, 
the City of the Angels, the City of a Hundred Churches. It 
was first produced there under the direction of the Spanish 
Padres, with whom the Indians proved apt pupils. 

The Padres needed Majolica for the adornment of the 
marvelous churches that they had under construction. Tala- 
vera tiles in blue and orange covered the great domes, the 
altars, the fountains, and sometimes even whole buildings. 
They were also utilized for friezes, panels, facades, bra- 
tiers and floors. Utensils, fonts, basins, candle-sticks, lava- 
tories, jars, plates, vessels, vases of all kinds and shapes, 
were made in this ware. After the dispossession of the 
Church by Juarez, the manufacture of Majolica was aban- 
doned. Many of the secrets for making it have been lost, 
especially the secret of the dark blue enamel (often used in 
relief), with which it was almost invariably decorated, 
sometimes in combination with orange. An ambitious for- 
‘igner, resident in Puebla, endeavored to revive the old 
art, but with indifferent success. He arrived at a very good 
dark blue and made some effective things, but they were not 
the same as the old ware. 

Very unique pottery was produced in the little village of 
San Antone, across the barranaca from Cuernavaca, in the 
State of Morelos. From their own native red brick, a coarse 
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The water jug and tomale jar below are ex- 
amples of light brown pottery glazed with 
black, which are used by the natives and 
come from Barrio de la Luz, Puebla. 


2 

o> 


The lacquer group shown at the left includes 
large brightly colored bowl from Uruapuan, Mich 
acan, with the design painted with lacquer on 
lacquered surface. The box, jicara or gourdia 
and the little birds are from Olinala, Guerrerg 
The effect on the box was obtained by covering 
the surface with two coats of different cola 
lacquers and cutting away the under design 
The mingling of the Chinese and Indian workmen 
as they crossed to Vera Cruz accounts for such 
strong Chinese motifs as are seen in the bow 
directly below, and the barrel vases and the plate 
shown at the bottom of the page. These items are 
from the Metropolitan Museum. The lacquer bow! 
at left center is of the modern type and shows the 
Chinese influence to a lesser degree. 
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and heavy clay, they were able to produce jars and vessels 
of a surprising grace of line and a distinction of form often 
iacking in pottery made from much finer clays. 

Vessels for ordinary use had very little attention paid to 
their decoration ; some little pattern might be scratched on, 
or a thumb-nail indented border might suffice. Large, 
choice water-jars or filters show a much more complicated 
treatment; in this case it is an inlay of broken crockery 
pounded into bits of a more or less uniform size, which 
were then pressed into the moist clay to form borders or 
medallions or other decorative motifs. 

Frequently the front of some special vessels are almost 
covered with an elaborate design of this inlaid crockery 
resulting in something precious, almost jewel-like in effect. 

The lizard and scorpion motifs are equally suggestive 
of the hot country, but the lizard is particularly applicable 
9 San Antone, indeed is one of its greatest assets, because, 
in some long-gone prehistoric noon-day, an Aztec forbear 
dwelling in his hut under the guava trees, amused himself 
by hewing out from an outcropping boulder, a huge lizard 
apparently sunning himself thereon. It is roughly hewn, 
truly, but full of vigor and palpitating with life. 

The primitive method utilized by the San Antone potters 
for firing their coarse wares may be suggestive for potters 
who do not wish to build a regular kiln. When the pottery 
is sufficiently dried by the sun it is arranged in a heap on 
the hillside. A covering of wild dried grasses, over which 
a shelter is made, is lighted to create a dense, slow smudge 
which acts slowly upon the ware. Very large vessels were 
done in this way. 

Basketry and textile weaving have been common art in- 
heritances of all Indians, and the Indians of Old Mexico 
are no exception to this rule. Their crafts are as varied as 
the numerous tribes, each tribe having its own traditional 
patterns, colors, and secret dyes, which are sacred to it. 
It is almost impossible to buy a piece of hand-woven cloth 
fom an Indian woman, for no one outside the tribe is 
allowed to use it. 

The typical Mexican Indian wears a shirt and pantaloons 
of white cotton; his mop of bristly black hair is protected 
from the burning rays of a tropical sun by a huge straw or 
palm sombrero, woven steeply conical in crown and widely 
spreading of brim. On a cold morning he thrusts his head 
through his gaily colored serape or blanket, letting it fall 


neatly folded lengthwise, and carelessly but gracefully, 
lung over his left shoulder where it remains without ap- 
parent effort on his part. His serape is part and parcel of 
him; he would not consider himself properly dressed with- 
out it. The women wear no hats, but long, scarf-like, 
fringed rebozos draped about their heads and shoulders. 


picturesquely about his ankles, while at other times it is 
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A group of pottery from San Antone showing 
the typical lizard motifs used in decoration 
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TEXTILES 43 
A bag woven on a small hand loom by one 
of the most primitive tribes in the State 
of Mexico village of Ixmiquilpam. It is in 
the exhibit at the Metropolitan Museum ; 
37 
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AN AGOTE 


from San Mateo 
Atarascillo State 
of Mexico 


The weaving of serapes and rebozos is one of the most 
important industries of the country and has been so from 
time immemorial. They are woven on hand looms of the 
Jacquard type, the serapes from Saltillo being the most 
sought after and valuable. Those in the illustration came 
from the State of Oaxaca, a great workshop for handicrafts 
of every description, whose textiles are second only to those 
from Saltillo. Fine weaving is done at Texacoco, only a 
short distance from Mexico City, but many of the patterns 
and dyes have deteriorated through contact with the for- 
eigners, and there has been a consequent loss in artistry. 

Nothing is lost or allowed to go to waste in Mexico. 
Not a piece of printed calico, a shred of lace, a bird’s 
feather, a tiny twig, a bit of wire, or a scrap of paper goes 
begging. All is grist to the mill of the toymaker. Some of 
it will reappear in the shape of fantastic effigies, perhaps 
of Judas, to be strung up and burned on the morning of the 
Saturday of Glory, dancing and dangling and spurting 
smoke and flame caused by the explosion of powder se- 
creted in the entrails of his demoniac anatomy. Rag dolls 
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of varying degrees of size and style are manufactured from 
these cast-off scraps of material, each one exhibiting, ir 
some mysterious way, the subtle psychology of the Mexicat 
temperament—form, expression, action, all obtained by ¢ 
few apparently haphazard stitches with a needle and threat. 

The festivals of the church are the great incentive t0 
artistic production; everything centers around the partit: 
ular religious idea of the event being celebrated. Eat! 
holy day produces a different manifestation. On All Saints 
and All Souls’ Days, figurines made from spun sugar 4 
picting skulls, crossbones and suchlike lugubrious objects 
predominate. Easter and Christmas are the great harves! 
times for the craftsmen. They bring the mangers, th 
three kings with gilt paper crowns and scepters and othe! 
rich and gaudy bedizenment, countless animals natural 4 
life, shepherds and shepherdesses with crooks and sheep 
Josephs and Marys and the little Cristos—traditiond 
primitive, emblematic manifestation of the simple faith ¢ 
a simple, artistic people. 
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ESKIMO 


A desire has existed within various primitive tribes in 
all ages to record in some suitable manner the principal 
events of their lives. Each race has had its own particular 
way of illustrating this record, and has selected the best 
medium to meet its own needs. This is very strikingly 
shown in the artistic efforts of the Eskimos, who decorated 
the implements of their vocational and personal possessions 
insuch a graphic manner as to portray many characteristics 
of race. 


The principal and most interesting artistic accomplish- 
ments of the Eskimos are shown in their illustrations of 
graphic and photographic designs; their ability in this direc- 
tion is most remarkable. The artistic sense is far more 
highly developed among the western Eskimos than it is 
among those of the eastern region. The chief difference 
between the graphic art of the eastern Greenlanders and 
that of the Alaskan Eskimos seems to be that among the 
latter, graphic art portrays pictographs of domestic life, 
whereas the former excel in relief reproductions of, for the 
most part, man and mythical subjects. 

The material usually employed for the display of their 
art is walrus ivory tusks or horns of the reindeer, and the 
imamentations and pictograph material are obtained from 
the animals and fowl which are inhabitants of that region. 


In the accompanying illustrations of Eskimo art, which 


| 'epresent selected examples obtained from different records, 
sf Will be noted several styles commonly used in illustrating 


bictographs of animals and domestic scenes in the life of 
the Eskimo. 


The Eskimo aboriginal graphic artist portrayed the 
reindeer, and other animals upon which he largely depended 


| ‘or food and clothing, in a very simple and bold, crude and 


line-like fashion, but, nevertheless, they are very cleverly 
‘graved. The native artist has certainly shown in his 
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drawings an intimate acquaintance with the habits of the 
deer, and has portrayed it in various attitudes: moving for- 
ward, grazing, running, licking its sides, lying down, and 
in groups, showing a state of fear existing among them. 
The heads of some are turned to the front, showing decided 
success of the artist in his attempts at foreshortening. This. 
is unusual in any primitive art In many instances the 
Eskimos have represented a number of reindeer in a group. 
This was done by abbreviating and representing only a part 
of the animal to indicate the whole. By ingenious arrange- 
ment a pleasing group unit results. 


The illustrations serve to show the various forms of the 
habitations, and portray pictographs of their 
domestic vocations. They consist chiefly of personal record- 
ings of hunting animals, catching fish, pursuing whales, 
spearing seals, curing fish for food, rowing boats, sliding on 
the snow, splitting wood, picking berries, smoking, and 
participating in various athletic activities. While these 
pictographs may seem crude and often so highly convention- 
alized as to be unintelligible, the fact remains that credit 
must be given the Eskimo artists for clever and original en- 
graving. Through this engraving they have not only con- 
veyed to us their artistic ability, but have also given us an 
understanding of their primitive mode of living. 


Eskimos’ 


In common with other primitive tribes of North 
America, the Eskimo possesses his totem, which affords an 
additional medium for the exhibition of his artistic skill. 
The particular animal selected for his totem is artistically 
represented on his personal articles, and is sometimes also 
tattooed on his body. 


While the graphic art of the Eskimo in general is in- 
ferior to that of the caveman of France, Spain, and Africa, 
at the same time it is of interest to note its points of 
resemblance, and, in some instances, its superiority. 
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Eskimos in amusing antics with walruses 
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Men dragging home game 


Men returning from the hull 


THE SPONTANEOUS DRAWINGS FROM THE EVERYDAY LIFE OF THE ESKIMO SUGGEST A COMIC SHEE 
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ART THE MAKING 


ruses 


Everyone likes to carve, whether it be 
imple whittling done with a pocket 
imife or the creation of a finished piece 
i wood sculpture. There is such a 
geat variety of woods and ways of 
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image of an animal. European peas- 
ants, especially the Swiss and Germans, 
have been noted for their excellent wood 
carvings. The people who lived at the 
time the Gothic Cathedrals were built 
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ven such throughout the country. Above is a woodcarver of Brienz at work in his shop. is grouped 


important art in the lives of nearly 
lraces that everyone should be famil- 
it with the pleasure it affords. 
The early cave men, the eskimos, and 
iit primitive people, carved bones of 
imals which they found. Sometimes 
it form of the bone suggested some- 
ling for them to carve, so that with 
ita little carving the piece became the 
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chiefly in three types. Round or three 
dimensional carving means that the 
piece may be finished from all sides, like 
a ring, a bracelet, a buckle, or a figure 
which is to rest on a stand. Carving 
may also be done in relief; here the de- 
sign is modeled on the surface of the 
wood, and this type of carving is ob- 
served on the sides of chests, boxes, and 
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on panels. Chip carving is a kind of 
geometric decoration used to decorate 
the surface of wood or hard linoleum. 
This is done by laying out a network of 
triangles. 

To carve in wood, a shop with a large 
bench and a great amount of equipment 
and tools is not necessary, but a few 
carefully selected tools are essential. 
There are small sets of wood carving 
tools to be had from hardware stores, 
similar to those shown here. Of course, 
one needs a strong table upon which to 
do any kind of work. A vise or clamp 
to hold the wood while carving is help- 
ful. A wood file is handy for refining 
the shapes of the objects to be carved. 
Sandpaper, both coarse and fine, is used 
to smooth a plane surface. A saw, a bit, 
and an auger are necessary for making 
some of the things shown here. 

The grain of the wood plays an im- 
portant part in choosing it for carving, 
and must be taken into consideration. 
A piece which has interesting markings 
is often lovely enough of itself and usu- 
ally requires no other ornamentations. 
It is well to select a close, fine grain 
where the markings are not especially 
noticeable, so that the design to be 


carved may show to the best advantage. 
Roadside signs. 
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Gum wood is pleasant to work with, for 
besides its charming color and quiet 
streaks, it is a fairly soft wood. White 
pine is very soft but carves easily and 
may be used if the piece is large and the 
details are not too sharp. Ebony is ey. 
cellent but very hard, as are black wal. 
nut, rosewood, all of which are difficult 
to get. 

Some types of mahogany work well 
for carving. Oak and chestnut are 
coarse in character and require great ef- 
fort to produce successful results. Old 
pieces of good wood which have been 
used before are well seasoned and there. 
fore less apt to crack or warp. 

Before starting to carve it is well, as 
in other processes, to have a design 
worked out. In the case of a figure or 
statue the rough outline or silhouette 
can be traced or drawn on the four sides 
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and roughed out by saw- 
ing off the unnecessary 
wood down rather close 
to the main masses of the 
fgure before beginning to 
carve. 

When working relief on 
a flat piece of wood, the 
design can be carefully 
and accurately traced on. 
If the object is of a def- 
inite Shape, like a mirror 
back, the wood may be 
cut out with a saw to save 
unnecessary effort in carv- 
ing. The piece of wood 
should be put in a vise, or 
camped down firmly, if 
possible. All tools should 
be kept sharp. 


When cutting wood the 
hands should always be 
held back of the work. 
The tool must always be 
pushed away from the 
body and supported by 
the left hand. In case of 
a slip a bad cut can be 
avoided in this way. 


Beyond the _ simple 
process of cutting away 
the background of the 
design, or of cutting down 
the design, there is not 
such a great deal more to 


regular wood carving but that anyone 
can practice and experiment to attain a 


vast degree of skill. 


The technic is not 


of so much importance as the excellence 
of the design itself. The idea is not to 
carve a lot of deep gullies in a piece of 
wood, but rather to enrich its beautiful 
grain and fine texture by ornamentation. 
Designs which are too realistic are to be 


avoided, 


If the shapes are small they must be 
delicate and the motif should not be 
overloaded with too many small shapes. 


Steps in carving a wooden ring. 


Each shape must have character and a 
definite form to be a success as wood 
carving. For example, a leaf that looks 
like a piece of kneaded rubber pressed 
down on a board is just lumpy and has 
no definite shape. It is careless. 

The wood cutting tool cuts a certain 
shape. Try to utilize this shape in form- 
ing edges. A rounded chisel can de- 
velop a_ scalloped edge, while the 
straight chisel can be used to make va- 
rious interesting edges. The wood itself 
is a color or value; the design carved 
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square around the drilled hole should be 
marked out, leaving enough material go 
that one will have no trouble in Carving BOC 
out the ring. See (b) in Fig. 1 at the 
right. Now saw out the block like (c) THE 
in Figure 1. The reason for first drill. 
ing a hole in such a large piece of wood, 
and then sawing the block out, is to 
prevent the splitting which would occur B 
if one sawed out the block first and then wrou 
drilled. For greater ease in carving, the ote 
knife blade should be ground like either and V 
(d) or (e) in Fig. 1. Miss 
Going over to the illustration below, terial 
right, and using the end grain FF in (a) many 
as the face or front of the ring, cut away cary | 
the dark sections shown in the side view autho 
(b) and top view (c). This will make signs 
the side view of the block look like (d) design 
while from the top it will still be a 
square in shape. Now from the top, Mi 
cutting away the black sections shown but st 
in (e), one will arrive at the result exists 
shown in (f). With a file and some | 
upon it supplies another color or value. sandpaper, smooth the entire ring, be- final 
Still further variations of color and ing careful to keep everything square, the c¢ 
value occur as the design is cut a trifle The edges, after this is done, can be tural 
deeper in a few accented places. rounded off more easily, and with less Te: 
Finger rings of wood are very easily chance of getting the ring lopsided [| merce 
made by anyone who can do simple Finish the ring like the ones shown in fluence 
carving with a knife.. In fact, after the (g), (h), and (i) by cutting little wedges | The ve 
block is cut out, a knife is the only tool away from the side. The center section f types, 
needed to complete the carving of the can also be cut away as has been done f (istani 
ring. In order to obtain best results the in (i). After sanding the face of the  yersali 
knife should have a razor-like cutting ting as smooth as possible, it is ready J 
edge, while the designer will have to for the decoration. Pe 
work very slowly and carefully so that It is better to lay out the decoration design 
he does not split the block of wood. If ona piece of paper first and then trans- 
he remembers to take several small cuts fer it to the face of the ring. The deco- 
with the knife in place of one large one, tation can be made very simple, or it 
he should not have any trouble. can be made very complicated, depend- ART 
To begin with, a piece of wood about ing entirely upon one’s taste and skill inc 
three by six inches in size is needed. A flower unit makes a very attractive $3. 
This wood should be one of the harder design. Go over the pencil lines on the 
varieties, preferably maple, but walnut ring with the point of a knife. Her 
or another type just as tough and hard There is waluable Art in the Making modern 
will do. Next a drill of the desired size for eather which f 
should be selected to drill a hole some- 725-57, Poster Mating. TeVised 
where in the center of your block of  Towtiles Mack Making, New the bre 
wood. See (a) Fig. 1, in the illustration Chalk Drow the suk 
at the right. Next, with a pencil, a  fpreciation. All for me, Mural sion 
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s00KS REVIEWED 


tHE ROMANCE OF TEXTILES, by Ethel Lewis: 377 
pps., 41 ills., glossary and index. The Macmillan Co., 
New York, 1937. $4.00. 


Beginning with the definition ‘a textile is any stuff 
wrought on a loom,” Miss Lewis traces the adventurous 
course of textiles and their makers down through the ages 
and weaves a Story as rich as the material she writes about. 
Miss Lewis writes with simplicity and learning about ma- 
terial rather difficult to handle because of the absence of 
many important dates, documents and other evidence neces- 
sary for an ideal history. Perhaps this is a blessing for the 
author has concentrated on the spirit of the different de- 
signs and her discussion is based on the main types of 
designs that have had an historical and cultural importance. 


Many puzzling questions are raised which can not help 
but stimulate the imagination. What relationship, if any, 
exists between Coptic textiles and the textiles from Peru? 
This question has more than an academic interest as the 
fnal answer, if ever discovered, will do much to clear up 
the controversy based on the conflicting theories of cui- 
tural diffusion and independent invention. 


Textiles have always been important articles of com- 
merce and hence they furnished the means of spreading in- 
fluences from continent to continent and country to country. 
The very words we use today in referring to the different 
types, weaves and designs are derived from cultures far 
distant in time and place and these words show the uni- 
versality of this important art. 


Every person interested in a readable, non-technical 
account of the development of textiles and the history of 
design should read Miss Lewis’ account. 


ART NOW, by Herbert Read: 160 pages, 128 illustrations, 
index. Harcourt, Brace and Company, New York. 
$3.00. 


Herbert Read, one of the most stimulating writers on 
modern art, presents here a new edition of his “Art Now” 
which first appeared in 1933. The present edition has been 
revised both textually and pictorially. The author traces 
the breakup of Sir Joshua Reynold’s “Grand Manner” and 
the subsequent development of the different methods of 
studying art. At the same time he brings together the 
sitands which united later to form what is called modern 
art. Thus he brings both a critical and historical approach 
and at the same time he presents the artist’s concept of the 
Mature of his work. 


An analysis of Cezanne’s great theories of art, a discus- 
fon of Matisse’s “integral vision” and a very careful de- 
Mtiption of creative processes bring us closer to an intelli- 


Sent understanding of the aims of modern artists.. 


Mr. Read writes with the clarity we have always ex- 
pected from him. His arguments are buttressed with evi- 
Wice adduced from studies in related fields and, above all, 
fom his own critical insight. 


CLAYS- 
GLAZES 


Our line of pottery clays 
consist of: Buff, Red, White, 
Porcelain Vitrifying, Terra 
Cotta and Black 
Clays. All fire at tempera- 


Firing 
tures usually attained in 


school pottery kilns. 


Over 350 Amaco Glazes in 
five general classifications 
are available. All of these 
glazes mature at Cone 04- 
05 and over firing or under 
firing does not materially 
change their characteristic 
qualities. 

Write Dept. D. for 
Catalog Listing of Amaco Elec- 


tric Kilns, Clays, Glazes and 
Other Supplies and Haquipment. 


AMERICAN ART CLAY CO. 


INDIANAPOLIS INDIANA 


Complete 


“HANDWEAVING NEWS” 


A monthly leaflet of interest to everyone who 
weaves or wishes to learn how. 


Write for particulars 


NELLIE SARGENT JOHNSON 
12489 Mendota Ave. Detroit, Mich. 


FASHION ILLUSTRATING 


TAUGHT IN 30 EASY LESSONS 
“NEW'—MECHANICAL FIGURE METHOD 


If you can Draw Lines --you can Master this Art. 50,000 Dif- 
ferent Positions can be composed. Complete Course in 9” x 15” 
Book—-$1.00. 


EXCELLENT 
FREE LITERATURE 
Bees. K. MOSS INSTITUTE 


“CHRISTMAS GIFT” 
DISCOUNTS TO SCHOOLS 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


WAIF, THE STORY OF SPE, by Eleanor Youmans and 

Will Rannells. Bobbs-Merrill Co. $1.50. 

One of the most attractive juveniles of the year is 
“Waif,”’ the story of a mongrel dog who went to college. 
Spe, the little tramp-dog heroine, gambols through the 
pages of the book in a manner that should delight both 
young and old. 

The book is charmingly illustrated by Will Rannells, who 
is well-known for his drawings of animals. The book con- 
tains ten full-page illustrations and twenty-six pen sketches 
of dogs. 

We heartily recommend “Waif” to all lovers of dogs. 
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POTTERS’ WHEELS BALL MILLS 


FOR 


SCHOOLS AND CRAFTSHOPS 


18 MONTH GUARANTEE 
WHEELS 


Overall measurements— 
36" high x 38" wide x 
26" deep. Belt driven, 
friction clutch. Variable 
speed foot control. |/, 
H.P. motor. Durable con- 
struction throughout 
frame. Wheel tools, 
$6.50 per set. 


JAR MILLS 
Available in one jar size 
at $35.00, two jar size 
at $50.00, and three jar 
size at $70.00, priced 
complete. Jar capacity : 
approxima tely II 
pounds. Write 
tailed information. 


Due to a general increase in material and labor costs, all 
prices will be advanced approximately 20% to become 
effective December 18, 1937. 


All prices are F.O.B. Columbus, Ohio 


PERENY POTTERY 


842 NORTH PEARL STREET COLUMBUS, OHIO 


SOME SUGGESTIONS 
FOR CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


DESIGN offers a carefully selected group 
of small decorative animals, figurines, statu- 
ettes, vases, bowls, from the Pereny Pottery. 
Ideal as individual, or class gifts. 

Prices on articles illustrated, 20c, 40c, 60c. 
On other pieces from 20c to $15.00. Spe- 
cial prices on large orders. All prices 
F.O.B. Columbus. Small charge for packing. 
Send orders or inquiries to 


Christmas Gifts . Room 205 . 20 S. 3rd St., Columbus, O. 


DESIGNS AUTOMOBILES 


Count Alexis de Sakhnoffsky, widely known designer g 
automobiles and many other industrial products, has begs 
engaged as consulting stylist by the Murray Corporation @ 
America, builders of automobile bodies, C. W. Avery, preg. 
dent of the corporation, has announced. Count Sakhnoff. 
sky’s activities on behalf of the Murray Corporation wil] jp. 
clude research in the development of new lines for the motg 
car of the near future, as well as application of his decopg. 
tive knowledge to the design of striking instrument boapds 
and interiors. | 

Commenting on his new connection Count Sakhanoffgky 
says, “Employment by the Murray Corporation of a stylig 
able to bring a fresh, outside point of view to bear upon if 
design problem is an example of the progressive farsighte@ 
ness which is so largely responsible for the leadership gia 
American industry in many fields. Contrary to the gen 
eral belief that automobile design has become largely stand 
ardized, with the result that all cars must look much alike 
it is my conviction that individuality is still possible jp 
motor car design. 


“My gospel has always been to stress the appearane 
of speed. During the last year or two, however, particular 
emphasis has been placed upon conveying the impression of 
ruggedness and power. It is the stylist’s job to balance 
these features, which are sometimes conflicting. It wil 
be my aim to achieve this balance for the Murray Corpors- 
tion, together with real individuality of design.” 


Born in Russia under the Czarist regime, Count Sak 
noffsky came to this country eight years ago after acquit 
ing a wide European reputation as a designer of custom 
built automobiles. For six years in succession he had tf 
ceived the grand prize in the Monte Carlo Elegance Com 
test—the Continent’s highest award for automobile styling 
His residence and offices are in Philadelphia. 


McCANDLISH-LITHOGRAPH AWARDS 


Recently Mr. A. R. McCandlish, President of McCandlifi 
Lithograph Corporation, Philadelphia, announced the plait 
for the McCandlish Awards for 1938. The 1938 prizes Wil 
be given for the best 24-sheet poster designs submitted J 
American artists advertising any product or service whith 
was advertised on the 24-sheet poster panels during 1931, 
Of course, each sketch entered in the contest must beé 
new design and not one previously used in 24-sheet poster 
advertising. The awards are as follows: $1,000.00 first 
prize; $250.00 second prize, and $100.00 third prize. Cot- 
test entries must be in the hands of the McCandlish Litho 
graph Corporation, Roberts Avenue and Stockley Street, 
Philadelphia, not later than five o’clock, February 22, 1938. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Kindly inform us in advance of any change of address. 
This wil aid in preventing the loss of copies of DESIGN. 
The post office does not forward magazines unless they 
have received the forwarding postage. 
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